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a single discharge-pipe leading to the sewer. There are no traps, in the whole 
system. Gases from the sewers pass freely into the cells. Malicious or ac¬ 
cidental obstructions, originating from one cell, occasion overflow of filth in the 
cells behind it, and require considerable time and labour for their discovery 
and removal. 

A very carefully written paper by R. W. Taylor, M.D., considers the ques¬ 
tion whether syphilitic infection has been or may be propagated by the Jewish 
rite of circumcision. The conclusion is that, in the cases reported, some 
were not syphilitic, and another was otherwise caused. The possibility 
of communicating infection by the operation is acknowledged. Certain parts 
of the procedure, os sometimes conducted, are recommended to be modified. 

In closing our notice of this valuable publication, we would suggest that a 
good, analytical table of contents, in addition to the index, would udd much 
to the usefulness of the work. As it is, we are obliged to turn over all the 
pages to discover the subjects treated. The volume is well printed, well bound, 
and apparently carefully compiled. The charts, which in this as in the pre¬ 
ceding number are a prominent feature, are admirably executed. B. L. It. 


Art. XXYI.— The Toner Lecture «, instituted to Encourage the Discovery 
of New Truths for the Advancement of Medicine. Lecture I .—On the 
Structure of Cancerous Tumours, and the Mode in which Adjacent Parts 
are Invaded. By J. J. Woodward, Assistant Surgeon U. S. A. De¬ 
livered Murch 28, 1873. Washington : Smithsonian Institution. Novem¬ 
ber, 1873. 

Tire “Toner Lectures,” we learn, have been established by that public- 
spirited physician, Dr. John M. Toner, of Washington, D. C., who Ims placed 
in the hands of a Board of Trustees a fund “the interest of which is to be 
applied for at least two annual memoirs or essuys relative to some brunch of 
medical science, and containing Borne new truth fully established by experi¬ 
ment or observation.” 

The first of these admirably designed lectures was delivered March 28,1873, 
by the well-known microscopist, Dr. J. J. Woodward. U. S. Army, on the 
Physiological Anatomy of Cancer, and has been published by the Smithsonian 
Institution in pamphlet form. The subject has been well chosen, for, apart 
from purely scientific interest, the vast clinical importance of cancerous 
growths cries aloud to the profession to search, by every meanR. for accurate 
knowledge concerning their nature and mode of development, in the hope 
that something useful for the sufferer and the surgeon to know may yet come 
out of the labours of the histologist. 

The lecture opens with an historical risumi of the different opinions ad¬ 
vanced by the more prominent original investigators on the subject of the 
hiBtogenesis of cancerous tumours. Thus we have, first, the idea of free cell- 
formation advanced by the early followers of Schwann, and upheld by Roki¬ 
tansky. This now exploded theory was swept away chiefly through the 
labours of Virchow, who, secure in the general principle of “ omnis cellula e 
cellulu," ascribed the immediate parentage of the epithelioid elements of 
cancer to the normal connective-tissue corpuscles of the affected part, and 
logically contended for the purely local origin and nature of a primary tumour, 
whether cancerous or otherwise. Next follow the far-reaching discoveries of 
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Von Recklinghausen and Cohnheim concerning the free migration of leuco¬ 
cytes, and the important r6lc they play in new tisane-productions—discoveries 
which necessarily invalidate Virchow's notion concerning the strictly family 
relation, so to speak, of all new cell-forms to the original cellular elements of 
the affected territory. The whole subject of the histogenesis of morbid 
growths becomes thus opened anew; and next we have Thiersch, in 1865, 
claiming that epithelial cancers, at least, are derived purely from cell-multipli¬ 
cation of ordinary epithelium—a doctrine which Waldeyer, in 1867, extended 
to all cancers, finding the epithelial parents of the cells of deep-seated carcino- 
mnta in the normal gland-cells. In 1869 Raster observed that the cylindrical 
cell-mosses of cancers anastomose freely, and in many places, at least, are 
covered by the peculiar endothelium of the lymph-channels, whence he in¬ 
ferred that the latter elements are the parents of the morbid growth. Next 
Classen, in 1870, boldly struck oat and advanced the idea that migrated white 
blood-corpnscles alone are responsible for the cancerous cell-foundlings, and Dr. 
Woodward tells us that his own partial advocacy of the same view two years 
later was based upon original observations, and was made without knowledge 
of Classen’s paper. In 1872, again, Waldeyer reviewed the whole subject, and 
while admitting KiSster’s observation of the fact that the cancer-cylinders lie in 
the lymph-channels, and that the small-celled infiltration of the tissues invaded 
by cancer is due to accumulation of migrating leucocytes, yet adhered to his 
original doctrine of the strictly epithelial parentage of the cancer cell-elements 
proper. 

Such being the conflicting opinions of modern histologists, Dr. Woodward 
cites the fact that Billroth advocates the views of Waldeyer, and of Rindfleisch 
he says:— 

“ Rindfleisch entertains opinions more nearly allied to those of Classen. 
Rindfleisch admits that, perhaps, in cancers involving glands, the glandular 
epithelium may undergo fissiparouB multiplication, and so contribute some¬ 
what—though only, as he thinks, to a moderate extent—to the formation of 
the cancer-cylinders. But he thinks that a far larger part is played by mi¬ 
grated white blood-corpuscles, which, instead of being transformed into pus 
or connective-tissue, as in inflammation, accumulate in the lymphatic pas¬ 
sages. and nre metamorphosed into epithelium-like elements.” 

This, however, is hardly a correct statement of Rindfleisch’s views, as ex¬ 
pressed in his Text-book of Pathological Histology, quoted by Dr. Wood¬ 
ward. This author, it must be remembered, considers that there are two 
modes of normal growth of epithelium—one “ primary,” whereby the youngest 
and innermost cells of an epithelial layer are derived from epithelioid trans¬ 
formation of wandering formative cells from the underlying connective tissue, 
under the influence of actual contact of such cells with the epithelium-tissue 
itself; the other ‘‘secondary," being simply multiplication by division of the 
pre-existing epithelial cells. Now, all cancers are, for Rindfleisch, “ abnormal 
effects of epithelial growth," and os such he defines and classifies them. 
Dividing them generally into glandular and epithelial cancers, he says of the 
whole group of the former, “ that the new formation proceeds from the glandu¬ 
lar epithelium, has of late been established by numerous investigations. The 
cells multiply by division." (Pathological Histology, American edition, p. 181.) 
Taking up, then, the varieties of glandular carcinomata, he distinctly affirms of 
the cells of Boft cancer that “ they prove themselves as the genuine offspring of 
the intestinal glandular plate." (/. c., p. 161.) In treating of the “ telangiec¬ 
tatic’ and “ sarcomatous" forms he makes no special mention of the mode of 
origin of their cells, and only in connection with hard cancers and epitheliomata 
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does he seem to consider that his “ primary” mode of epithelial growth by 
epithelioid transformation of formative cells is larpely concerned in the beget¬ 
ting of the cancer-elements. And even here, it must be borne in mind, such 
cell-genesis is simply a mode of growth of epithelium, since Rindfleisch care¬ 
fully points out that such epithelioid transformation of formative cells from the 
connective tissue layer can only take place by contact with pre-existing true 
epithelium. And even in hard cancer he distinctly says that “ the active be¬ 
haviour of the glandular epithelium .... is and remains the peculiar source of 
morbid action.” (/. c., p. 167.) For Rindfleisch thus, as for Waldeyer, all can¬ 
cers are of epithelial nature and origin, and grow after the manner of ordinary 
epithelial tissue, only Rindfleisch admits an epithelioid transformation of leuco¬ 
cytes as one factor in such normal growth. Classen, on the contrary, if we 
understand him aright, cuts loose entirely from the idea of cancer being neces¬ 
sarily of epithelial origin, and recognizes an independent cancerous transfor¬ 
mation of leucocytes, whose cell-type will be epithelial if the site of the original 
morbid action happen to be in contiguity with normal epithelial tissue, or of 
the character of connective tissue, if the Bame site be in a tissue derived from 
the middle germinal layer. While, therefore, both Rindfleisch and Classen 
recognize the bald fact of the direct transformation of a leucocyte into a can¬ 
cer-cell. their ideas of its signification, and of the general physiology of the 
morbid growth, are essentially different. 

Dr. Woodward next proceeds to the original part of the lecture, which con¬ 
sists of a detailed description of the anatomy of cancer, illustrated by photomi¬ 
crographs from sections of tumours, exhibited by means of a stereopticon. 
Searching through these anatomical details for Dr. Woodward’s position on 
the vexed question of the histogenesis of the cancer-cells, we find that, follow¬ 
ing Rindfleisch, he admits, as a matter of fact, both epithelial cell-multiplica¬ 
tion and direct transformation of leucocytes into cancer-elements; but there 
he stops, declining to uphold or advance any hypothesis of the general scheme 
of cancer-development as a pathological process. We fully commend his cau¬ 
tion, but at the same time we utterly fail to see how this lecture, instructive 
though it be to those unfamiliar with the present state of knowledge on the 
subject, fulfils the high requirement of the 44 Toner Lecture" prospectus, of 
“containing some new truth fully established by experiment or observation.” 

E. C. 


Art. XXVII .—On the Government of the Retreat for the Insane, at Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut. Printed for private use. Hartford, Connecticut, 1874. 

We once thought that the question agitated in this pamphlet had been set 
at rest by the results of an abundant experience, both here and abroad. It 
seems to be a characteristic of our times to consider nothing os settled, and 
to reopen old controversies, though without the aid of additional knowledge. 
It is a cheap way of distinction, attractive to a certain class of minds, to revive 
an obsolete doctrine or practice, and invest the arguments in its favour with an 
air of novelty, while completely ignoring those which sealed its fate with a 
former generation. This is easily done, and makes the desired impression on 
those whose vanity is flattered by the idea that differing from the simple souls 
who cling to an established belief is a proof of superior wisdom. It would 
seem os if half the intellectual labour in the world was used in combating errors 



